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GERMAN IRIS 





Afterglow $.40 $3.50 
Alcazar .40 8.50 
Amas .35 .25 
Ambassadeur .60 5.00 
Ann Page 1.50 ives 
} Athene -75 Sas 
Aurea .30 2.75 
Ballerine -75 7.00 
B. Y. Morrison 50 4.50 
| Caprice 25 2.50 
Celeste 25 2.50 
} Cluny .40 8.75 
Corrida .50 4.75 
Crusader .60 5.75 
Dream .50 4.75 
Early Purple -25 2.25 
E. H. Jenkins .60 5.50 
| Fairy .25 2.25 
Flammenschwert 1.00 > as 
| Flavescens 25 1.50 
Florentina alba 25 1.50 
Georgia .40 3.50 
| Harriet Presby 1.00 cad 
| Innocenza .50 4.50 
Iris King ‘40 3.50 
} Isolene 85 3.00 
| Jeanne d’Are .30 2.75 
Juniata 35 3.25 
La Ne.ge .B5 3.25 

Lent A. Williamson 
B85 3.00 
Leonidas .25 2.25 
TRIS PROSPERO Lohengrin .B5 3.00 


Each Per 10 Per 100 


$30.00 
30.00 


20 00 


8.00 
8.00 
30.00 


30.00 


27.00 


For the last two years we have been so busy emphasizing the importance of our native wild- 
flowers, that | fear we have let you forget that we grow an immense quantity of Iris. We have 
probably 100,000 strong plants ready to sell this minute and with the exception of Iris cristata 
alba, we send you TWO OR MORE RHIZOMES FOR A PLANT. It is so disappointing to get 
one little dried up division for a plant, that we think folks will appreciate receiving good strong 
stock for their money. Anyway we are going to find out and here is our list: 


Each Per 10 Per 100 


Lord of June $.50 $4.50 
Magnifica .75 7.00 = ot win 
| Marsh Marigold .35 3.00 $25.00 
| Ma Mie .40 3.75 ceeu 

Miranda .40 3.75 shea ie 
Mme. Chereau .25 2.00 15.00 
Mme. Chobaut .40 3.75 aaa 
Monsignor .33 3.00 chine 
Mrs. H. Darwin 25 1.50 8.00 
Mt. Penn .40 3.50 owe 
Opera .50 ae ee 
Pallida Dalmatica .30 2.50 20.00 
Pallida 

odoratissima 40 3.75 
Pallida Princess 

Beatrice (true) .50 4.50 35.00 
Pauline 25 2.00 pigieve 
Perfection 85 sea 
Princess Victoria 

Louise .B5 3.00 25.00 
Prospero .50 4.00 = 
Prosper Laugier .40 3.75 ae 
Queen of the May .25 1.50 8.00 
Queen Caterina .40 3.75 35.00 
Quaker Lady 35 3.50 — 
Rheintraube 75 7.00 
Rhein Nixe .25 2.25 dis oh 
Roseway .B5 8.00 25.00 
Seminole .40 3.75 ease 
Shekinah .40 38.50 27.00 
Sherwin-Wright .30 3.50 15.00 
Souvenir de Mme. 

Gaudichau 80 7.75 
Troost .50 4.50 rr ¥ 
Virginia Moore .40 3.50 30.00 





Any of the above will be sold, five or more of one variety at the 10 rate and 25 or more of one variety at the 100 rate 
Our supply of wildflowers will be better than ever this Fall and will include many rare varieties, but in the meantime, we wish to sell some Iris 


| GEORGE D. AIKEN, "Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” Box G, Putney, Vermont 















DWARF IRIS 
Each Per 10 Per 100 

Iris cristata $.30 $2.00 $18.00 
Iris cristata alba 
(We get commercial 
here and you get just 
one little division 
for $2.00) 
Iris pumila .25 1.60 10.00 
Iris pumila alba .30 es oes 
Iris pumila 

coerulea 30 2.00 
Iris pumila 

Prairie Gem, 

bright yellow .50 4.50 40.00 
Iris verna 25 2.00 18.00 

IRIS SPECIES 

Iris ochroleuca 

gigantea $.35 $3.25 ~~ 
Iris pseudacorus .30 2.25 $18.00 
Iris sibirica blue .25 1.50 10.00 
Iris sibirica alba .25 2.00 Lens 
Iris sibirica 

Snow Queen 25 1.50 10.00 
Iris sibirica 

Perry Blue .50 4.50 
Iris sibirica 

Emperor .50 4.50 
Tris sibirica 

Mme. Butterfly .50 4.50 ateea 
Iris versicolor .25 1.50 12.00 
Iris Prismatica .25 1.50 12.00 
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Garden Full of the World's Best Iris 
$25.00 worth for $6.75 


For a garden full of fine flowers, in all the colors of the 
rainbow, at a nominal cost, this is a real opportunity and a 
great bargain. While I cannot label the varieties in this 
“RAINBOW COLLECTION” I guarantee that it will con- 
tain many choice varieties, and that each collection will contain 
such world famous ones as Ambassadeur, Lent A. Williamson, 
Mother of Pearl, Lord of June, etc. 


Each collection would cost at least $25.00 if the varie- 
ties were purchased separately at catalogue prices. 


As I grow only the finest sorts, you are sure to be pleased. 
Certain varieties in my gardens must be moved from time to 
time to make room for the propagation of newer sorts, and in a 
collection of 1200 varieties there is always a surplus stock of 
some of them. This combination of circumstances makes this 
choice collection possible at a nominal price. 

Rainbow Collection—50 Choice Hardy Iris, My 
Selection, Without Labels for ... ...$ 6.75 
100 Plants, Choice Assortment, Without Labels 12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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“LITTLE POTTED SEEDLINGS" | . 


Now that Summer heat is here it is 
not possible to successfully disturb 
established clumps of perennials and 
rock plants. “Little potted” seedlings, 
being young and vigorous, may be 
safely used in all sorts of ways. 


“There is, besides, a point upon 
which we must lay emphasis, and 
that is that we shall succeed better 
with fairly young plants (not too 
young and frail, of course) than with 
those which have large roots.”—From 
Rock Garden and Alpine Plants by 
Henri Correvon. 


DELPHINIUM 


Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal 
named Delphinium, including many 
novelties of last season, every variety 
awarded a Gold Medal. 


The “Award of Merit” collection, 
strong transplanted seedlings well 
rooted from little pots ready to bloom 
this season. 100 for $10.00. 


ROCK PLANTS 


in great variety, including many new 
and interesting kinds, all will bloom 
this season, if planted early. 





Please state your location and ex- 
posure so that we can send you some- 
thing that will grow and bloom abun- 
dantly. Assortment. 100 for $5.00. 


LITTLE PLANTS 
For Stepping Stones 


It is hard to find a little plant that 
“will stand the wear” but we have 
some that are low and “husky,” al- 
ways neat and tidy in the path. Many 
are sweet smelling too, when you 
walk over them. 100 for $5.00. 


PERENNIALS 


“Because of sentiment” we have made 
a choice collection of “little potted” 
garden flowers containing some fra- 
grant favorites from older gardens. 
There are lovely imported kinds 
among them, just right for tucking 
into vacant spaces. 100 for $10.00. 


Wild Flowers and Ferns 


from our new Alpine Garden in the 
Catskills. Collection of strong plants, 
well packed. 100 for $10.00. 


ELSIE McFATE 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 


PITTSBURGH 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Koster's Blue Spruce 


A vast improvement over lorado Blue 


Spruce, since the color is uniformly blue 
and more striking. 
Young trees, 6 to 8 inches 
One year, 5 for $10 
Larger size, 12 to 18 inches 
Three years, 5 for $22.50 


Moorheim's Blue Spruce 


Claimed to be an improvement over 
Koster’s. The color brilliant, and is re- 
tained well through the Winter. 


4 to 6 inches, 1 year, 5 for $8.50 
Red Flowering Dogwood 


Brilliant color added to the attractions 
of our native white Dogwood, make this 
tree irresistible. 


10 inches, 1 year, 5 for $7.00 
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New York, N. Y. 
* 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
= 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 


——— 








es and Garden Talks 


Home and Community Beautifying 
Illustrated Lectures 


Write for List of Subjects 
and Terms 


Ei. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 








RAFTED trees of rare and 
unusual charm are usually 
expensive. For the benefit of 


| those who appreciate beauty, but 
- | also appreciate economy, we offer 


a special size of young aristocrats: 
Grafts that have spent one year in 
the open field, hardening up. In a 
few years they will quadruple in 
value. They require no extra care, 
being now thoroughly hardy. 
Add fifteen cents a tree for packing 
and transportation. Larger quanti- 
ties quoted on request. 


Japanese Red Maple 


Unless grafted plants of this are used, 
the color is not entirely red, and it lasts 
only a short time in early Summer. 
These grafted plants will remain red 
nearly all Summer long. A beautiful 
small tree. 


6 to 9 inches, 1 year, 5 for $7.50 
Purple-leaved Beech 


We offer these splendid trees in limited 
quantity. They are the “Rivers” variety, 
although some Copper Beech as well as 
weeping and cut-leaved Beech are avail- 
able at the same price. The rich color of 
the leaves is retained practically the en- 
tire Summer. 


10 inches, 1 year, 5 for $7.50 


Do not forget that we specialize in small 
sizes of the commoner evergreens, trees 
and shrubs—as well as large sizes for 
immediate effect. Write for a copy of our 
1931 “Short Guide’’—free for the asking. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co.—Established 1878 


fity Church Street 


New York City 
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For All Who Garden 


‘very enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
“usively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
‘ited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
“atdeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
“ning matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
22-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Entered as second-class 
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Home-grown Bulbs from 
The Green Mountains 
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White as freshly fallen snow; 
fragrant as the rarest perfume 
from the Indies; the love- 
liest of the entire lily 


family. Lilium candidum = 

grows well in open, & 

sunny places, needs but = 

little attention, should & 

live for years, rewarding = 

you with many blooms & 

in mid-July. = 

PRICES ARE LOWER! 2 

Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from 2 

the bulb beds, 40 cts. each, $4.00 per <= 

dozen, $30 per 100. = 

Imported bulbs (ready in September) = 

25 cts. each, $2.50 per dozen, $18 per 100 = 

REGAL DELPHINIUM (Hardy Larkspur) 2 

= We offer one of the finest strains of hybrid Delphinium available to- 2 
= day—from seed produced by one of the greatest English growers—- & 
= fulfilling every promise the name implies. Heavy compact growth, = 
= large individual flowers in long dense spikes, in colors ranging from & 
= pink shades to deep blue, and mostly double—they are truly regal. = 
3 35c¢ Each $3.50 Dozen $25 per 100 = 
= Complete printed instructions for planting and culture sent with each order = 
= If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, shrubs = 
= and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will be mailed at once. E 
= F. H. HORSFORD, Box F,. Charlotte, Vermont — 
5 fe 
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j HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
4 t | | Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
q “Gable of (ontents | East Boxford, Mess. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
=P Best by Test 
\ eS ‘oe Plant material for Landecepe, Hor- 
Horticultural News-Letter ............ 261, 262 ee, San Vey” Segoe. 
Garden Implements That Save the Back . . 263 seen od Eoerpeces Lich Oo Seek ae 
Pe I I Sino. sister ciwkisiie's 6 alee 264 g aty SF we 
) Sedums for a Winter Garden 264 APERVILLE NURSERIES 
An Astilbe for the Rock Garden 264 nee — 
Y Browallia Species and Varieties . . 264 
) Early Blooming Shrub Roses .. . 265 ORCHIDS 
a 266 I : 
: t nspection of our wonderful stock 
4 Iris Society Dates Changed ............ . 266 is invited 
John Bartram Garden Celebration ....... 266 om oe — 
‘ rch xperts 
/ The Silver Leaf Tree ............ . 266 Weer ccane Mow Jeseey 
4 A Rotk Geolen Eeerperem ... .. .- 0 ee ccc 266 
) Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener ..267, 268 
) Taking the Coarseness Out of Weigelas 269 BUTTERWORTH'S 
j The Silverbell for Small Gardens .... 269 | Framingham iicetiitiimestes 
Why Are Lilacs Good This Year? eee ce ORCHIDS 
n Outstanding Tulips and Daffodils .271 pie v5 cil 
f Growing Roses Under a Tent . . 271 ONES Gn 
Phone 33 
j Bluets for the Rock Garden .......... 272 
\ Ammonium Sulphate for Lawns 272 \ 
ee 272 . : 
Two Unusual Globeflowers Choice Orchids 
ok iin Hove e rw ss canes cas 273 HYBRIDS 
f Summer Lectures at Hillcrest Gardens ........... 274 ‘ 
97 Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
New Seed and Nursery Catalogues ............... + Cattleyas, etc, 
Coming ee OR eee ea vee 275 t G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 


JUNE 15, 193 


[Ped 
° (_,HOSE who have seen the Betscher Hybrid Hemerocallis agree with us that they are very 
desirable. Altogether we have twelve of these hybrid varieties as well as a large number of the 


more familiar hybrids. 


The Betscher Hybrids have larger flowers of beautiful shades, some clear orange, others 


clear lemon yellow in medium and tall-growing sorts. Of particular interest is that they bloom 


in July and August and this greatly extends the season for this family of plants. 


Should you have an opportunity to visit our nurseries at North Abington or Framingham at 


any time during July, let us show you these plants so that you may determine for yourself just 


how beautiful they are. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated, as previously announced 
ts a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


MAIN OFFICE: 861 ADAMS ST. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 

be sent to either office as 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 9°% ™@y prefer. 



































STANDARD 
TREE 
HELIOTROPE 


IMMEDIATE 
d[ DELIVERY le 
Aa 


WE have a splendid | 
lot of Standard | 

Heliotrope plants. 4, | 

feet high, which will 


| 
| 
make an imposing effect, | 
planted in your garden. | 
| 
| 








Order quickly please as 
this stock sells at sight. 


Price—$5.00 each 


$50.00 per dozen | j 


° 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Late June Work 


LUMPS of Phlox divaricata should be divided and reset now 

so that strong, healthy plants will have formed by next Fall. 

Many of the early Spring-flowering bulbs that have multi- 

plied until they have made thick clumps should be separated and 
reset, especially snowflakes and the early scillas. 

Water is very important to roses at this season of the year, 
nearly as important as fertilizer, in fact. Nevertheless, fertilizers 
are necessary, too, and they should go on the beds now after the 
ground has been thoroughly soaked. Newly set out roses need 
no additional fertilizer the first season than that in the bed. 

Evergreens that are turning rusty, especially junipers and 
spruces, are no doubt infested with red spiders. This mite spins a 
web at the base of the needles and the dead needles hang in wads. 
Red spider can be checked by spraying the branches with a swift 
stream of water from the hose, but spraying with an oil solution 
or other proprietary sprays, recommended by reliable dealers, 
will be more effective. 

Those who gather wild mushrooms should have the bulletin 
““How to Know the Mushrooms,”’ by F. C. Stewart, which is 
obtainable from the State Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Boxwoods need much water in June and July; water sprayed 
on the foliage is very beneficial, but this should not go on in 
hot sunshine. Boxwood is best clipped in June. 

Annuals for late sowing include Gypsophila elegans, bachelor 
buttons, calendulas, alyssum, candytuft, annual larkspurs and 
Shirley poppies. These are useful for filling holes in the border. 

Sow seeds of tomatoes like Bonny Best or Burbank, if a large 
crop of green tomatoes is wanted in the Fall for piccalilli. 

Keep potatoes well sprayed with arsenate of lead. Hill the 
plants high with soil. 

Inspect the lilacs to see if young oyster shell scales are hatching. 
To eliminate this pest, spray with kerosene emulsion or any of 
the proprietary solutions recommended for this purpose. Direct 
the spray on the branches. 
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FOR 
LATE PLANTING 


Hybrid Tea Roses in Pot: 


Talisman — $1.50 each; $12.00 
per 10. 


Pres. Hoover — $2.25 each; 
$20.00 per 10. 


A full assortment of Hybrid Tea 
Roses $1.25 each; $11.50 per 10; 
$100.00 per 100. 


Climbing Roses in Pot: 


Gregoire Staechelin—$1.50 each 

Chaplin’s Pink Climber— 
$1.50 each 

Jacotte—$1.25 each; $10 per 10 


General assortment $1.00 each 
$9.00 per 10. 


Madonna Lilies, large bulbs in 
6-inch pots, 70c each; $6.00 per 
10; $50.00 per 100. 


Vines and perennials in pot or 
treated for late planting. 


We will gladly send you a copy of 
our illustrated catalog on request. 





CAPE COD | 
NURSERIES | 

H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH MASS. 


—— 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Chestnut Hill Spring Flower Show 


HUGE tent and a nearby carriage house on the beautiful 

estate of Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Stimpson housed the 
fourteenth annual Spring flower show of the Chestnut Hill 
(Mass.) Garden Club this year. In spite of the warm weather, 
the choice orchids exhibited by Mrs. Edwin S. Webster re- 
mained in fine condition over the three-day period, May 26 to 
28. They were artistically arranged against a cool background 
and won for her the first prize. Mrs. Ernest B. Dane was given 
second place for her group of orchids. 

Table rock gardens are growing in popularity. That exhib- 
ited by Mrs. Clement S. Houghton was cleverly executed and 
contained a number of rare primulas and other rock plants, 
including edelweiss. The judges considered it of the highest 
quality and accordingly awarded it the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society’s gold medal. This year, Mrs. Charles G. 
Weld won first prize for a very neat and refreshing garden 
nook in one corner of which was a rustic summer house with 
border plantings of lilies, perennials, annuals and shrubs. The 
eremurus were particularly fine. In this same class, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster was a close second. 

Pools were featured in the big tent, Mrs. John Cunning- 
ham and Mrs. Sewall Cabot jointly winning first prize for a 





small pool with a background planting of shrubs. Flower 
arrangements were confined to the carriage house. The color 
scheme used by Mrs. J. Ramsey to win first prize for her 
table was light blue and copper in both the service and flowers. 
A window sill decoration with English ivies, done by Mrs. 
Irving Wright won for her the bronze medal of the Garden 
Club of America. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


A departure from the usual custom was made by The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society this year in producing its 
annual Spring show in conjunction with another organization 
—the Trevose Horticultural Society. The two organizations, 
the largest horticultural societies in the state, with the co-oper- 
ation of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, held a 
very successful exhibition at Trevose, Pa., on June 2 and 3, 
with an attendance of over 2,000. The Community House, 
in which the show was staged, is well adapted to flower exhi- 
bitions. 

The early season this year brought many flowers into 
bloom at one time which usually do not appear together, and 
there was a pleasing variety to gratify every taste. A stage dis- 
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SS. 
Garden of Mrs. C. G. Weld, Which Won a First Prize at the Chestnut Hill (Mass.) Garden Club Exhibition 
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play by the Henry F. Michell Company, 
consisted of peonies and roses banked 
against a background of shrubs. 

The rose exhibits were very lovely, the 
outdoor roses rivaling their hothouse sis- 
ters, which were excluded from this exhi- 
bition. The Robert C. Wright Rose Medal, 
which was established in 1926 in honor of 
Mr. Robert C. Wright, a former member 
of the executive council, and awarded each 
year at the Spring show for the best indi- 
vidual rose grown and exhibited by an 
amateur, was won most appropriately by 
Mrs. Robert C. Wright, whose perfect 
specimen bloom of Mrs. Henry Morse was 
also awarded first prize in the class in 
which it was exhibited. Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin won the highest prize in a class 
for hybrid perpetuals and was also awarded 
a silver medal by the judges for three roses 
which grew on 65-year-old plants in her 
garden at Chestnut Hill. 

Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd won several awards. Among her 
prizes was a first award for dianthus. Mrs. A. Meltzner took 
first honors for columbine; Mrs. T. J. Fullam of Somerton 
was awarded first prize for her delphinium in light colors; 
Mrs. Henry Norris Platt showed the finest oriental poppies, 
and Mrs. C. S. Tyson of Chestnut Hill won with her sweet 
william (Newport Pink). 

Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd’s Iris Cup, a cherished trophy, 
was offered this year for a display of irises not exceeding 50 
square feet, and was won by a sixteen-year-old youth, Morton 
Smith, of Beth Ayres, with a charming iris planting in a ter- 
raced garden enclosed by a wooden fence. 

The most outstanding peony exhibit was a display of seed- 
lings grown by Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott on her estate in 
Media. The judges awarded this exhibit the gold medal of 
the society. 





American Rose Society Annual Meeting 


An important feature of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, to be held on June 23 and 24, is to be the 
dedication of an extension to the E. M. Mills Rose Garden at 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Hotel Syracuse is to be headquarters for 
the first day, and the trustees will meet there at ten o'clock in 
the morning. The dedication will take place at 2 p.m. and 
will be in charge of the Syracuse Rose Society. Following 
this the members will visit the rose show of the Syracuse Rose 
Society, which is being staged simultaneously with the meet- 
ing and pilgrimage. The topic of discussion at the evening 
meeting, to be held in the First Trust and Deposit Bank at 
8 p.m., will be ‘‘Municipal Rose Gardens for America,” 
with Miss Grace Tabor and others as speakers. On Wednes- 
day, members will travel to Auburn to attend the dedication 
of the Auburn Municipal Rose Garden at Hoopes Park, which 
takes place at ten in the morning. From 
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Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, Awarded the 
Scott Medal for 1931 


JUNE 15, 1931 


seedling exhibited by T. F. Donahue of 
Newton Lower Falls won first place. This 
variety, Polar King, is a mammoth white. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 
silver medal was awarded to a spike of 
Sensation exhibited by W. J. McKee of 
Worcester as the finest spike in the show. 
The fact that the blossoms were opened 
indoors made the color a darker blue than 
normal. In the competition for garden 
clubs, the shadow-box bowl arrangement 
of the Lowell Garden Club won the Amer- 
ican Iris Society’s silver bowl. 

Henry Penn exhibited, for the first time 
in Horticultural Hall, cut blooms of orni- 
thogalum. The white waxy flowers have 
the reputation of lasting many weeks in 
water. 

A pink godetia attracted much attention 
in the group of greenhouse flowering plants 
exhibited by Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall 
of Chestnut Hill, George Palmer, gardener. 
Groups of standard varieties and seedlings of azaleas and rho- 
dodendrons won two first prizes for the Cherry Hill Nurseries 
of West Newbury, Mass. William N. Craig of Weymouth 
won the society’s gold medal for an extensive collection of cut 
perennials. 

Part of the show resembled an art gallery with water 
color paintings of flowering plants and curious fruits, painted 
in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, and Mexico, by Mrs. Frances 
Sheafer Waxman of Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Hugh Bancroft of Cohasset was awarded the society's 
silver medal for a specimen plant of Miltonia vexillaria. 
Other orchids shown were cattleya hybrids by Seth A. Borden 
of Fall River, awarded a silver medal, and epidendrums and 
cypripediums from Butterworth’s, Framingham. 

Alice Kauser of Norwalk, Conn., exhibited a table of rare 
and interesting saxifrages and American alpines. One plant 
in particular of Saxifraga longifolia imported from Holland 
was shown in contrast to the plants grown in America as the 
species which are in all probability hybrid forms. Her exhibit 
won the society’s silver medal. Henry L. F. Naber of West 
Roxbury won the special Hillcrest Gardens award for his 
collection of cut perennials. 





Award of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Medal 


The Arthur Hoyt Scott medal for 1931, with its cash prize 
of $1,000, has been awarded to Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey of 
Ithaca, N. Y. This award was made at a meeting held recently 
at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Bailey is one of the leading figures in American horti- 
culture. In 1928 he was awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
He was long at the head of the Cornell College of Agriculture, 
and is the author of many books as well as the editor of 
Bailey’s “Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 





there, other gardens will be visited, includ- 
ing that of the president of the Auburn 
Rose Society, Mrs. D. Edwin French, 
where lunch will be served. 


Annual Iris Show in Boston 





Classes in the iris, rhododendron and 
azalea exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society were well filled this 
year, in spite of the trying weather condi- 
tions. A number of the newer irises were 
displayed in the first prize exhibit of Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith of Lowell, most out- 
standing of which were Frieda Mohr, 








culture.” 

The Arthur Hoyt Scott Gardening and 
Horticultural award was established in 
1929 by Margaret Scott Moon and Owen 
Moon, Jr., as a memorial. Swarthmore 
College near Philadelphia is the custodian 
and trustee of the funds. The medal was 
executed by Walker Hancock of Phila- 
delphia in collaboration with W. Pope 
Barney, architect, of the same city. It per- 
sonifies the spirit of Arthur Hoyt Scott in 
the application of horticulture to garden- 
ing. The tree of Life is represented on one 








Midgard, Cameliard and Coronation. A 


The Arthur Hoyt Scott Medal 


side and on the other a Greek figure water- 
ing the earth. 















MONG the many new garden tools, a new rubber- 
toothed rake stands out as a real achievement, regard- 
less of how fanciful the idea may seem. This rake is 

intended primarily to take the place of the common bamboo 
lawn rake and it seems to have a number of points to its 
favor. Although the teeth are stiff, they are flexible enough 
to prevent tearing the lawn. The teeth are closer together 
than on any other rake so that a clean job is assured. Other 
uses to which it can be put are leveling and pulverizing the 
soil in the seed bed, cleaning refuse from walks and leveling 
gravel in the driveway or walk. The tool is very light and 
easy to handle, and is made in three different widths. Natu- 
rally, since the teeth give under heavy pressure, stones and 
coarse material cannot be easily removed with it from the 
lawn. 

A new four-purpose garden cultivator saves much time 
and energy in keeping the vegetable or cutting garden in first 
class condition. Its rotating blades keep the 
surface soil between the rows well stirred 
to form a dust mulch and in the same 
operation all young weeds are eliminated 
by an attached blade that works on the 
same principle as the scuffle-hoe. Wire 
Wings are attached on each side to lift 
overhanging branches and foliage so that 
they will not be damaged. This machine 
is reversible and when worked the other 
side up becomes a wheel cultivator, as it 
has the customary detachable five-prong 
arrangement set in the correct position for 
operation. Its fourth use is that of a light 
wheel plow for opening up furrows and 
similar work. It comes in eight- and ten- 
inch widths. 

The trend in garden hose nozzles seems 
to be toward simplicity of operation and 
the improvement of the spray the nozzle 
will give. One kind in particular needs to 
be turned only a quarter way around to 
give all types of sprays, but even this make 
has been simplified so that it is worked by 
simply moving a lever with the thumb. 
Another compact nozzle, hardly two 
inches long, can be easily operated with only a twist of the 
hand. 

Recently considerable attention has been given to tools 
useful in maintaining the lawn. There is, for instance, a 
handy fertilizer spreader which will carry 25 pounds or more 
of chemical fertilizer and is mounted on wheels. By means of 
a lever the flow of fertilizer can be regulated. The machine 
is light weight and, for this reason, is easy to use. A weed 
puller with a wide slot in the middle of the metal pronged 
head has been found very useful in pulling out dandelions. 
An all-purpose weed puller has a hinged jaw which firmly 
clasps the weed when pressure is applied. There is another tool 
called a dandelion rake which is especially designed for pull- 
ing off the tops of dandelions and other noxious weeds which 
will, of course, prevent their going to seed, although the roots 
are often left in the ground. Hand grass clippers with a 
special double action arrangement can be had, so that one 
need no longer scrape one’s knuckles on the ground when 
trimming the edges of the lawn. This tool has also been fitted 
with long handles and wheels so that even bending over is 
not necessary. The work of edging the lawn can be speeded 
up by using a wheel edger which is so made that by laying 
a board on the lawn, as a straight edge, it can be run along 
against the board, thus doing the job quickly and neatly. 





Garden Implements That Save the Back 


Of course, a cement walk is easily edged in the same manner. 
This edger has the disadvantage of not cutting very deeply. 

The ground between perennials, roses, shrubs and other 
plants should be constantly cultivated and for doing this 
work there is nothing more convenient than a little three- 
pronged cultivator made with short teeth and supplied with 
a long handle. There is nothing new about this tool, but 
few people realize its value. 

Every gardener should own a pair of shears. It has been 
found that double-bladed shears cut easily and do not injure 
or bruise the bark, with the result that the wound quickly 
heals over. One kind in particular, that carries a foreign 
manufacturer's stamp, has many good qualities such as a 
volute spring, double draw cut blades, an adjustable lock nut 
and attached keeper. Rubber grips over the handles protect 
the hands. 

One of the simplest garden stakes to use is one of heavy 





A Rotating Rainmaker for Small Places 


wire with a spiral loop in the top. To adjust it, one simply 
pushes the stake in the ground near the plant and gives it a 
twist. The spiral end encircles the stalk of the plant and holds 
it securely. These stakes are enamelled green or black. 

The problem of edging the lawn in such a way that the 
border is neat and permanent has always presented some 
difficulty. Usually boards are used for this purpose, but they 
soon rot away. A road and garden curbing of rolled steel is 
now on the market which is not only good for all time but 
flexible so that perennial borders, walks, and roadways that 
curve can be easily edged. Once this metal strip is in place it 
is hardly noticeable. The strips, which come in 16-foot 
lengths, are easily put in place with 18-inch metal stakes. A 
similar edging material of zinc is also available and it serves 
the same purpose. 

The garden books insist that the lawn should not be 
sprinkled daily, but given a thorough soaking once a week or 
whenever it needs it. To follow these instructions would 
consume many hours, if one were to play the hose by hand. 
Fortunately this is not necessary as there is a special hose 
holder on the market. To be sure there are a number of 
sprinklers, one of the simplest of which is a multiple spray, 
consisting of three nozzles, which will produce a mist-like 
rain, that are connected together on the lawn or along the 
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perennial border with short lengths of hose. With this simple 
device, a long stretch of the garden can be watered thor- 
oughly at the same time without any attention. There are 
more elaborate sprayers such as the spray system that resem- 
bles a commercial overhead irrigation system. This type is 
mounted on wheels and can be moved to any part of the 
lawn. 


A California Erigeron 


RIGERON glaucus (seaside daisy) is native to the coast 
of central California where it forms conspicuous stands 
upon the cliffs and sandy shores, and where it hunts out cracks 
and crevices in the perpendicular rocky bluffs, following them 
and filling them with light gray-green foliage and yellow 
and lilac bloom. 

The flower, having the numerous narrow rays characteristic 
of erigerons, range from light to deep violet with centers of 
bright yellow, and it is often an inch and one-half across. 
The plant ranges from a few inches to one foot in height. 
The leaves are three or four inches in length and tend to form 
a soft basal mat. 

Erigeron glaucus is a hardy perennial suited for use in the 





EBrigeron Glaucus, a Useful Western Species 


sun or half shade. It prefers light soil and ample drainage 
and makes an appropriate plant for the stony edge of a border 
or for a pocket or seam in the rock garden. In appearance it 
suggests a single aster though less frail looking and with a 
full and buxom quality. Coming from California it is forti- 
fied to withstand the severest drought. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Sedums for a Winter Garden 


HEN planting gardens in the Spring we seldom think of 

the beauty that can be found there the coming Winter. 
At the back of my garden is a steep, rounded hill, of which 
the southwest side is a solid ledge of brownstone, full of 
cracks and soft enough so pockets were chiseled out. The 
cracks and pockets were filled with a rich compost and planted 
with different varieties of sedum, sempervivums and other 
rock plants. 

At the foot of the hill I planted a long bed of sedum in all 
the varieties that | could get, putting the low evergreen ones 
together. After the cool, frosty nights, they began to change 
color and were the most interesting part of the garden all 
Winter. The ledge or beds were not covered except with a very 
little peat at time of planting last Summer, which showed up 
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the colors even better. Sedum stoloniferum coccineum was the 
most brilliant red, S. rupestre was in shades from green to 
orange-red, while S. murale took on the shade of nearly ripe 
blackberries. The whole bed looks like a big rug in shades of 
browns, orange, yellows, reds, grays, purple and greens. 
People stopped all Winter to ask what those beautiful colored 
plants were that could live out in the cold. 

The new growth is making changes in my living rug, tar- 
natum is showing its pure white flowers and until the hard 
frost kills the beautiful pink flowers of S. steboldi and rose- 
purple of S. ewersi in October, it will be a mass of white, pink, 
rose, red, yellow and orange flowers, holding the interest of 
garden lovers Winter as well as Summer. 

—Betty K. Farr. 
Woburn, Mass. 


An Astilbe for the Rock Garden 


T was indeed a happy accident that brought the Japanese 
plant, Astilbe simplicifolia, to the Western World. Report 
has it that the astilbe was a non-paying passenger that reached 
England in a clump of Schizocodon soldanelloides. If that is 
correct, the unknown immigrant has surpassed its aristocratic 
traveling companion so far as garden use is con- 
cerned. While the schizocodon (popularly known 
as fringed galax) is one of the difficult plants with 
which the gardener has to deal, Astilbe simplici- 
folia is quite easy in any moist situation. Here in 
the Middle West it seems better for a little shade 
during the hottest part of the day. 

It forms a tuft of bronzy foliage, quite re- 
strained, and sends aloft little six-inch spires of 
fluffy, fleecy flowers in whitish and pinkish shades. 
Considered from every angle, it is one of the choic- 
est of easy rock garden plants and deserves the 
attention of all seekers after the unusual. It is not 
difficult to grow from seeds, and, although the 
progeny usually shows slight variations in color, 
all will be worth saving. Both seeds and plants are 
now available, so we shall have no one but our- 
selves to blame if we are longer without this 
charmer. 

And it will not be long until we can make our 
choice among a long list of varieties, for A. sim- 
plicifolia has been intermingled with the arendsi 
hybrids and others. In addition to these, one hears 
of A. crispa, which is said to be no taller than 
three or four inches with finely divided, leathery foliage 
and snow-white flowers. I have not grown the plant but 
friends on the other side tell me it wants characteristic astilbe 
treatment and that it is quite hardy. Plants are not, to my 
knowledge, available in this country but seeds may be had 
from foreign sources. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Browallia Species and Varieties 


LANCING through the April 1 issue of Horticulture 
recently, I came across an error of fact which had crept 
into the article signed Frank J. McGregor on ‘‘Browallias as 


Summer flowers.’’ Referring to Browallia speciosa major he 
says, ““Ihe present form is a development from B. elata.’’ 
This is not so; B. elata is now grouped together with several 
other forms previously regarded as good species under the 


name B. demissa, but B. speciosa is quite a distinct species 


hailing from Colombia, and the variety major is an improved 
horticultural form of this. B. speciosa major is a splendid 
greenhouse plant but my experience shows that B. elata is the 
more satisfactory garden plant. 


—T. H. Everett. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 











Early Blooming Shrub Roses 


lent species roses, and certain hybrids as well, as shrub 

items, not at all necessarily in the rose garden. I want to 
put the rose in this form on a par with spiraeas, deutzias, and 
the like. Abundant material exists, and it seems well, right 
now, as the bloom fades on some of these earlier roses at 
Breeze Hill, to again tell about them. 

The first to open its flowers is Rosa ecae, a shrub credited 
to Turkestan and Afghanistan, though it is known to be, at 
least in the recognized American form, hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum, where the late Professor Sargent insisted it 
formed the most impressive shrub rose in the collection. The 
last discussion I had with the greatly lamented E. H. Wilson 
was with respect to the uncertainties surrounding this rose, 
about which we had had correspondence with the editor of 
The New Flora and Silva in England. It is easily apparent 
that these uncertainties relate to seedling differences, and it is 
certain that there are in the United States desirable forms of 
Rosa ecae, differing mostly in habit from those described by 
Miss Willmott and Mr. Cox. 

But this shrub as it grows in the Arnold Arboretum and as 
I have it at Breeze Hill, is a magnificent object in the May 
landscape, with its great cloud of primrose flowers thickly 
set along the gracefully arching branches. Modern 


ae years I have been urging the use of some of the excel- 


pale primrose deepening at the center around a lovely stamen 
group, are literally immense in size for that type of rose. They 
are easily twice the diameter of hugonis, and so abundantly 
produced that they make veritable rods of bloom out of the 
branches, because they surround the branches. The flowers of 
this lovely hybrid are fleeting, but one may have about a week 
of additional rose delight as this particular object gets into the 
edge of the shrubbery. At Breeze Hill it is competing with the 
other Spring-flowering shrubs, and it hits right into the season 
of Spiraea vanhouttet. 

Rosa xanthina seems to be as indefinite as to precise botani- 
cal position as is R. ecae. There is nothing indefinite about 
its beautiful semi-double blooms of brilliant yellow, coming 
in with the roses above mentioned and several weeks ahead 
of the Harison’s Yellow, that it is frequently mistaken for. 
It is blamed on North China and Korea, and really passes as 
a double hugonis. It fits the early shrub season. 

If I had to mention one delightful and unusual rose to 
follow, it would be Rosa multibracteata, also from Western 
China, which forms ‘‘a much-branched bush six feet high or 
more, with attractive, almost fern-like foliage. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Roses ascribes to it: ‘Prickly stems four to five feet tall, 
with finely divided foliage which, when wet, emits a 
strong odor of formic acid. Its dark green, shiny leaves 
and red thorns on the branches make it very attractive.” 
All this is entirely true, and the rose as a garden object, 
not in competition with hybrid perpetual roses or hy- 
brid tea roses, is of notable ornamental value because of 
its beauty and because of its earliness. 

Then comes Rosa hugonis with its immediate golden 
glory not necessary to describe, because that rose ought 
by now to be well known as a really superb shrub. 
It seems most desirable to so plan that the view of R. 
ecae merges into that of hugonis as the blooms of the 
one fade and those of the other open. 

Blooming right along about the same time as hu- 
gonis is the different and most exquisite Rosa will- 
mottiae. This was raised in England from seeds 
collected by Mr. Wilson before his Arnold Arboretum 
connection. The bush tends to run up even to ten feet 
in height because of its long and gracefully arching 
branches, carrying very beautiful, finely divided folli- 
age. These are set, according to Modern Roses, with 
“small purple-rose flowers, borne on short branchlets, 
followed by bright red fruits.’’ I don’t agree with the 
“purple-rose’’ designation, despite the fact that the pink 
is not the clearest, brightest pink imaginable. It is so 
lovely, however, as it adorns these long, slender, arch- 
ing branches that visitors hurry toward it where we 
have it planted, somewhat unfortunately, at a far 
corner of the garden. 

While Rosa acicularis is not a great display object, 
its fine pink blooms, coming just after R. ecae, make 
it, to me, a very desirable part of the early rose display. 
It belongs in northwestern North America, having 
crossed over from Siberia in bygone ages. Its hardiness 
is, consequently, very definite, and the pear-shaped 
fruits which follow the bloom extend its value. 

Among the hybrids left by the late Dr. W. Van Fleet 
was one which came to Breeze Hill as a cross between 
Rosa hugonis and Rosa spinosissima altaica. It shows 
dominantly the hugonis influence in its vigor, height, 
and style of growth. It blooms right into the hugonis 
and spinosissima season, and its flowers, which are of 











Rosa Spinosissima Altaica 
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Library Hours in Boston 


During the Summer months (June 15 through September ) 
the Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soctety will 
close on Saturdays at one o'clock. When a flower show falls 
on a week-end, the library will be open as usual on Saturday 
until five, and on Sunday afternoon from two o'clock until 
five. 


Iris Society Dates Changed 


Because of the erratic season, the annual meeting of the 
American Iris Society is not to be held in Ottawa, Canada, as 
previously announced, but at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The date has 
been changed to Tuesday, June 30, at which time the Japa- 
nese irises are expected to be in bloom. The tris collection here 
is one of the largest in America. The business meeting is to 
begin at 10 a.m. daylight saving time. Box lunches will be 
eaten in the Museum Building, and the tris collection visited 
immediately afterward. 


John Bartram Garden Celebration 


HE two hundredth anniversary of the founding of the first 

botanic garden in the American colonies by John Bartram 
near Philadelphia, was celebrated on June 5 and 6 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. On the afternoon of the first day exer- 
cises were held at the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, Mr. E. B. Morris, president of the institution, 
presiding. The chief speakers were Dr. Rodney H. True, Dr. 
Whitmer Stone, both of Philadelphia, and Dr. John H. Barn- 
hart of New York. 

On Saturday the visitors inspected the Bartram garden, tea 
being served in the old Bartram house—a venerable old struc- 





The Old Mansion in the Bartram Gardens Near Philadelphia 
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ture, one end of which was built by a Swedish settler about 
1700, and still remains enclosed within the additions made 
by John Bartram after his purchase of it in 1728. The old 
house has been restored as far as possible and the restoration of 
the garden is rapidly being made. The intention is to have it 
resemble as near as possible the original garden in which 
botanical and horticultural history was being made before the 
republic was established. 

The Garden Club of Philadelphia, The Weeders, The Four 
Counties Garden Club and a Civic Club of the city have 
sponsored much planting of the native rhc _odendron, moun- 
tain laurel and other evergreen members of the heath family. 
Much other planting has been done throughout the garden 
which is already being visited by many horticultural pilgrims 
each year. 

John Bartram was born at Darby near Philadelphia in 
1699 and died at Bartram Garden in 1777. The garden was 
located on the west bank of the Schuylkill River and for many 
years its like was not to be found anywhere in the new 
world. It was literally a garden in the wilderness with the 
wilderness made tributary to it. Its greatest usefulness began 
when John Bartram sent his diaries to Peter Collinson in 
London, this beginning a correspondence which lasted for 
nearly 50 years and through means of which Bartram’s work 
was made known to all the distinguished naturalists of his 
time. Something was consigned to Peter Collinson—seeds, 
roots, plants and cuttings—by almost every ship that sailed 
to London. Much came back in return—tulips and carnations, 
“nails, calico, Russia linen, and the clothes for my boy.” 

The Batram garden is now within the city limits of Phila- 
delphia on 54th Street at the Schuylkill River, and is easily 
reached by automobile. 


The Silver Leaf ‘Tree 


MONG the trees in the beautiful garden of Kirstenbosch, 
near Capetown, South Africa, is a group of Leucaden- 
dron argenteum or silver leaf tree. So exquisite are their leaves 
that like the old Bible leaf geranium they are often dried and 
kept for bookmarks, only these leaves with their scintilating 
hairs are more beautiful. At Hillcrest Gardens we have been 
successful in raising little seedling trees from seeds gathered 
at Kirstenbosch three years ago, and we showed one of 
these small trees at the Iris Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. These seeds were started in our 
greenhouse and have always been kept there. Our trees are 
only about a foot and a half high, but the beauty of the trees 
is in their leaves. The form of the trees is not of especial beauty 
but the leaves make them glisten in the sunshine. At Kirsten- 
bosch these trees grow to a girth of six feet and 40 
feet in height. Seedlings come up under the trees in 
Kirstenbosch and we saw them growing on our 
drive to Ondtshorn, but it is a rare tree even in 
South Africa. I heard when in Capetown that at- 
tempts had been made to grow the silver tree in 
California. I do not know how successful these 
efforts have been. 
—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 


A Rock Garden Evergreen 


A CHOICE little evergreen shrub, native of 
North America, is the Allegheny sandmyrtle, 
Letophyllum buxifolium prostratum. It makes 
dense little tuffets, well furnished with tiny dark 
green leaves. During May it is literally covered with 
small clusters of dainty blooms which, while in 
bud, are pink colored but open out nearly white. 
This little plant requires an acid soil that may be 
either peaty or sandy, good drainage and a place in 
the sun. 
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HEN visiting one of the nurseries recently, I was inter- 

ested to find a large block of Euonymus alata compacta. 
The common burning bush is a useful garden subject and 
very handsome in the Fall, when it takes on extremely bright 
colors. It is a tall spreading plant, however, best used as a 
specimen. The new compact form grows only about three feet 
high and makes a sturdy, bushy plant. It has a distinct value 
as a specimen for small gardens and for planting at the front 
of a shrub border, but it also gives great promise of develop- 
ing into a good hedge plant. Indeed, a number of hedges made 
of this euonymus have already been planted and I can picture 
many suburban localities with such hedges in future years. 





T the monthly meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
New York on May 20, I was fortunate enough to see 
Edith Cavell, an extraordinary double white variety, in the 


Theodore A. Havemeyer exhibit of rare French lilacs. This - 


display was awarded a gold medal. T'wenty-one varieties com- 
prised this remarkable group, which shaded from white 
through innumerable tones of lavender into deep burgundy. 
Other vases held such rarities as Violetta, Jan van Tol, 
Macrostachya, Madame F. Morel, Capitaine Baltet, Henri 
Martin, Président Viger, Miss Ellen Willmott, Maréchal 
Foch, Monge, Léon Gambetta, Naudin, Vestale, Montesquieu, 
Duc de Massa, Moonlight, Lucie Baltet, Marceau, Madame 
Antoine Buchner, Syringa pubescens and Syringa chinensis. 
The two last named are species. 


ROBABLY the last word has not been said on the culture 

of that new fragrant viola Rosina, which Mr. T. A. Wes- 
ton gave to the horticultural world two years ago. Most of the 
reports indicate that the plants are perfectly Winter hardy, 
but this point will have to be modified, at least, judging from 
the experience of the Waltham, Mass., Field Station. There, 
old plants, growing in the open, were given a straw mulch 
for the Winter; it was found this Spring that they all died. 
I am of the opinion that this one test does not prove viola 
Rosina not hardy in this section, because garden makers every- 
where experienced unusually heavy losses of perennials, that 
in the past have been thought to be hardy in Massachusetts. 
The interesting point, however, is that new tips of the old 
plants were rooted last August. These had the entire Fall to 
become established and, with the same amount of mulching 
the mother plants received, they came through the Winter 
unharmed. If in the years to come this violet acts the same 
way, it may be found best to treat it as a biennial. 


PLANT that attracted my attention particularly at the 
recent Chestnut Hill (Mass.) Flower Show was a new 
geum, named Fire Opal. To be sure, there was only a single 
specimen in a pot, but the color of the flower caught my eye at 
once. Some of the blossoms were orange-scarlet throughout, 
but others that had just opened had a noticeable suffusion of 
gold, particularly on the under sides of the petals. The color 
combination strikingly resembled that of the Talisman rose. 
The plant had good foliage and was about 18 inches high. 
The blossoms themselves were semi-double, averaging about 
an inch and a half in diameter. The petals were wavy, which 
added considerably to the attractiveness of the blossoms. 

As yet, this new perennial is scarcely known in the United 
States, but in England it has already made its mark, receiving 
an award of merit at the 1928 Chelsea Show. English garden- 
ers consider it one of the most striking perennials of late intro- 
duction and if nurserymen in this country take to it, as they 
have in England, we may expect it to become popular here as 
well. 
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/ RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


(\ 
ILLIAM N. CRAIG of Weymouth, Mass., tells me 
that in his travels he has found that thousands of 

American arborvitaes are dying this Spring. This fact is 

nothing more than was expected by horticulturists every- 

where after the drought experienced last Summer. Many 
plants were allowed to suffer from lack of water. As far as 
the evergreens are concerned, this situation was aggravated by 
warm, dry, windy weather that came in some localities 
during the middle of April. More surprising, though, is the 
fact that many supposedly hardy perennial plants, such as 
hybrid delphiniums, lupins, Canterbury bells and foxgloves, 





The Edith Cavell Lilac Shown by Mr. T. A. Havemeyer 
in New York 


succumbed in great numbers over Winter. All of this indi- 
cates that hardiness in plants is only relative and varies from 
one season to the next. 


F there still exist, in this day and age, benighted persons 

who doubt the value of planting beautiful flowers in 

public parks, their skepticism would be routed by a visit to 
Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

As early as 8 o'clock on Memorial Day morning, crowds of 
persons of all ages were admiring the beauty of the lilacs, 
azaleas, tree peonies and other flowering shrubs. Some came 
prepared to spend the day picnicking amid beautiful surround- 
ings; amateur photographers, artists in oil or water colors 
were busy trying to make permanent records of particularly 
effective plants. Many studied the labels and some were writ- 
ing down names of plants they wanted in their own gardens. 
A friendly taxi driver remarked, ‘““You were wise to come in 
the morning, mister, I couldn’t drive you within a mile of 
the lilacs this afternoon, there'll be such a mob of people 
and cars.”’ 

Why do they come? Most of them don’t know a deutzia 
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A THRIFTY ANSWER 


to your longing for a greenhouse 





ET us hasten to disillusion you about the 

price of a greenhouse by King. Not nearly 
what you might think it to be! And in view 
of the fact that no well-groomed estate (large 
or small) is complete without one, we see no 
reason why you shouldn’t add a King this 
summer. 
Artistically designed .. . strongly built ... easy 
to heat—a King is the greenhouse for you. Send 
for complete information, and tell us the size 





of house you want and what you plan to use 
it for. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
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JUNE 15, 1931 
or a philadelphus from a spiraea; but all of them know lilacs 
and they seem to realize that as far as lilacs are concerned, it 
is pretty nearly ‘‘the Greatest Show on Earth.”’ 

The lilacs were to be seen in splendid condition this year. 
‘Most of the older plants were covered with bloom and the 
spikes seemed of good size. All the older French varieties were 
to be seen and among them many seedlings raised by the late 
John Dunbar. They are of high quality but as on previous 
visits did not strike the roving gardener as either distinct from 
or superior to the best of the newer Lemoine varieties. It seems 
a pity that so many of them have been named. I did not see 
President Lincoln, which is generally regarded as Dunbar’s 
masterpiece, but I did notice Joan Dunbar, which has a fine 
spike of small, rather pointed double white flowers, and 
Henry Clay, a single white with quite large flowers. Among 
Lemoine varieties Cavour stood out as it must in all collec- 
tions on account of its unique violet purple flowers, and there 
were unusually fine flowers on Pasteur, a variety that is 
a notoriously poor grower and bloomer. Among species, 
Syringa pubescens was particularly fine. I was glad to see that 
the lilac plantation is being greatly extended. 


HARING honors with the lilacs were the Ghent and mollis 
hybrid azaleas, presenting an interesting proof that acid 
loving plants can be grown even in limestone sections if 
special soil is provided. The plants are old and full of bloom. 
Among the white to palest yellow varieties Davies, Velas- 
quez, Viscocephala and Albicans were especially noted. 

It was early for rhododendrons, but there were fine flowers 
on R. album grandiflorum, Boule de Neige, Caractacus and 
Charles Dickens, and a newly planted bed of seedlings showed 
some fine colors. It was interesting to note that one of the 
best reds was recorded as a seedling of R. album grandiflorum. 

As far as I know, Highland Park contains the only public 
collection of tree peonies. They are planted in a half dozen or 
more beds and range in height from one to three feet. Prac- 
tically all the plants are seedlings, the seed having been 
Rochester raised from named varieties imported many years 
ago. The original plants succumbed probably because grafted 
on moutan stock, but the seedlings are growing well, flower- 
ing freely and present a good color range. Although lilac 
pinks and purples predominate, there are many good clear 
pinks, good rose reds and scarlets, and several pure whites 
and at least one fine maroon crimson. 

Many other fine shrubs were in bloom, among them 
Photinea villosa, Robinia kelseyt, Berberis aristata (eight or 
ten feet high), Cornus alternifolia, Neviusa alabamensis and 
Styrax obassia. Wistarias and viburnums seemed to be every- 
where and with the lilacs and azaleas made the whole park 
seem a sheet of bloom. 

The people of Rochester are rightly proud of these fine 
plants. Wouldn’t it be fine if the fame of Highland Park 


should lead more cities to follow Rochester's example! 


HE late Dr. E. H. Wilson was very precise in his state- 

ments and in the interests of accuracy would have wished 
it said, no doubt, that the one particular plant of the dove 
tree, Davidia tnvolucrata, in the Arnold Arboretum, which 
was mentioned in the June 1 issue of Horticulture, was a 
rooted layer from a single plant raised by Monsieur Maurice 
de Vilmorin in France in 1898. 

Every seedling plant but one of the dove tree was intro- 
duced by Wilson; the one exception was Vilmorin’s single 
seedling, raised from seeds sent to France by a Roman Catholic 
missionary. Two or three cuttings and one layer plant were 
obtained from this seedling tree and the layered specimen was 
sent to the Arnold Arboretum. It was this tree which bloomed 
this year. It is a variety which has been named D. involucrata 
vilmoriniana. Wilson tells about this lone seedling of Vil- 
morin’s in his book Aristocrats of the Garden. 
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Taking the Coarseness Out of Weigelas 


HEN Kolkwitzia amabilis loomed before the American 
garden public it was hailed in many directions as in 
appearance a refined weigela. It certainly has an air of refine- 
ment, and deserves its not very pleasant common name of 
“Beauty Bush’ inasmuch as it has to carry a much more 
awkward and uneuphonious botanical designation. 

The best known weigelas are broadly coarse, without 
doubt, both in bloom and in plant, but seemingly the French 
hybridizers believing this have seen fit to remedy it. This 
year there have been blooming at Breeze Hill several Lemoine 
hybrids that are not at all coarse, but instead are altogether 
lovely and admirable. Further, they are much earlier than 
the general weigela group, and even come ahead of Kolk- 
witzia amabilis. The new weigela variety Avalanche is com- 
pletely through with the superb white bloom which justifies 
its name before the old white varieties have more than begun 
to open flowers, and before kolkwitzia has opened any 
flowers. 

Then the charming Richesse, just a day or two later, comes | 
in with long wands of closely set pink flowers that harmonize | 
perfectly with azaleas, and are themselves delightful in color. | 

Three other pink varieties, Feerie, Girondin and Profusion, 
tun through into the reds in a less pleasing fashion than 
Avalanche and Richesse, but they are way ahead of the old | 
weigelas in the Wergela amabilis class. 

I don’t know what nurserymen have them. My plants 
came several years ago from the Princeton Nurseries. Other | 
nurserymen may have awakened to the advantage of propa- 
gating these charming shrubs; though the slowness with 
which the nurserymen change from inferior varieties to better 
varieties discourages me. No better instance can be given of 
this reluctance than the way in which Forsythia viridisstma 
continues to be propagated when intermedia and its sub- 
varieties are vastly better in growth, flower, and in every 
other way. | 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


| 
| 





Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Silverbell for Smail Gardens 


ARDLY any suburban home grounds, no matter how 
small, are so laid out that there is not room for at least 
one small flowering tree. Silverbell, Halesia tetraptera, will 





appeal to many persons for just such a use. This tree is up- 
tight growing and open in habit and is well covered with 
good foliage during the Summer months. In May, however, 
itis particularly beautiful with its myriad of white drooping 
bell-shaped flowers, which dangle in clusters along the 
branchlets. Often these bells are nearly three-quarters of an 
inch long and they are very dainty in appearance. Late in the | 
sason these blooms are followed by interesting, dry, winged | 
drupes. Therefore, silverbell can really be classed with those 
woody subjects, classified by garden writers as ‘‘double duty’’ 
trees and shrubs. 


—— 


THE MONTH OF JUNE 


# CHERRY HILL is the MECCA OF MANY 
THOUSANDS who make their annual pilgrimage here 
fo see some of the WORLD'S CHOICEST PEONIES. 


Won't you join the throng in viewing this 











most wonderful display? 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS & STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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O.K.PLANT SPRAY 





gallo 
10 gallons $20.00 





1 gallon $4.00 
5 gallons $15.00 
10 gallons $30.00 


Insect pests multiply rapidly at this time unless 
checked by the use of a good, effective insecticide. 
Protect your flowers, plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens by the frequent use of Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray, the nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. For sale at all dealers. Recom- 
mended by officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America. 


FUNG-O _-_ 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 
preventative and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot 
and other fungus diseases of ornamental and 
greenhouse plants. Particularly recommended for 
the Nectria Canker on Boxwood. 











AWINC - :_ 





WILSON’S AWINC non-poisonous, highly con- 
centrated, PYRETHRUM spray. Controls both 
sucking and chewing insects of the more resistant 
type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexican Bean 
Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose Chafer and 
Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly and others. Complete, requiring only 
a dilution with water. 




















Desk E6 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














ORIENTAL POPPIES | 


Finer Varieties in Strong, One-year old, Dormant Roots for August and 
September ee ae denotes height—six sold at dozen rate 


—3% discount cas 


Wurtembergia—40”—Tall scarlet 


with order. 


Each Dozen 
Apricot Queen—32”—True apricot color, silky petals ........$.35 $3.50 
Beauty of Livermere—39”—Very dark velvety red .......... 35 3.50 
Brightness—Orange REET LE ARE a 
Cerise Beauty—32”—Cerise pink, an excellent late variety ... .35 3.50 
Delicata—Old rose, silky texture ..........cccccccsecceceee OO 5.00 
Duke of Teck—24”—Large orange red ............... ees 50 
E. A. Bowles—Pale apricot with crinkled petals ............ .75 
Edna Perry—28”—Bright pink of very good form .......... . 75 
Enfield Beauty—Salmon, maroon base .......-.+++sesese+++ 25 2.50 
Grand Mogul—34”—Reddish orange with immense flowers .. .50 5.00 
Henri Cayeaux—30"—Old rose, shading into wine color ..... .35 3.50 
| Hercule—42”—Bright red, tall strong stems ................ .50 5.00 
Joyce—48”—Cerise rose, strong stems, new, first choice for 
RES a eR ee ee ee 35 3.50 
Lightness—26”—Soft rose with ruffled petals ......... ee 
Mahogany—44”—Mahogany and purple, very unusual ....... . 75 7.50 
Mahoney—44”—Reddish mahogany ....................... .50 5.00 
Menelik—Orange red, black spots, late bloomer ............ .25 2.50 
Mrs. Perry—29"—Salmon pink ............... eee ce cence eeee 125 2.50 
Negrillon—30”—Vivid carmine, thrives better in partial shade .50 5.00 
Olympia—32”—Golden salmon, very early, semi-double ..... .50 5.00 
Perfection—32”—Deep pink, large black spots ............. 1.00 10.00 
Pink Beauty—32”—Best clear pink, black base ............. « 35 3.50 
Princess Ena—34”—Salmon pink, tilip shaped flowers, early .50 5.00 
Prosperine—36”"—Beautiful Chinese red, tall stems, very fine 1.00 10.00 
EEE ee GOOD co ccoccccccsdececcesesiccccene OO 5.00 
Royal Scarlet—31”—Very bright scarlet, immense flowers .. .25 2.50 
Salmon Queen—28”—True salmon ................0-0e+2+. «50 5.00 
Silver Blick—32”—Salmon, a shade lighter than Mrs. Perry . .50 5.00 
Toreador—28”—Large dark red with heavy petals .......... 1.00 
Watteau—22”—Flesh coral, dainty, new, rare, no black 
EE ea ee < oa 
Welcome—40”—Deep scarlet with immense shaggy petals ... .75 7.50 


eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eeee +e 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


SIEBENTHALER AVENUE and 


CATALPA DRIVE DAYTON, OHIO 
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ut weeds 


‘SUMI MER mulch of G.P.M. 
Peat is a somewhat | 
nae: application of one of the 
oldest, time-tried garden ideas. In- 
stead of continuously cultivating 
your soil to maintain a dust mulch 
which prevents the hot summer Sun 

and dry winds from baking and — 
caking the soil, use G.P.M. Peat 
Moss. Spread evenly over the sur- 
face to a depth of an inch or two 
after your plants are all up, G.P.M. 
is far better than a dust mulch. It 
eeps the soil underneath cool, 
and moist. It prevents bak- 
caking. It entirely eliminates 
Ack-breaking necessity for 
A adeahastine It prevents 
























offer no! esistance. 

.M. also absorbs both the shock of 
tat and the cooling breeze of 
lizing the temperature in the 
‘tté¢ growing conditions and 
of necessary soil Ln 


i3Z1Ti! 





DRESSING | 
that will — 
not burn 


us wonderful results” he writes, “Did not S 
. gave us the best lawns we ever had.” Yc 
too can use D RICONURE with safety and 
isfaction. It is ‘or ve 
the fihest lawn and top di 
used. No matter how muct 
you use it, DRICONU ; 
help keep a luxurious. Jawn 
will add to the humus supply 4nd build yp sol. 
reserve and a strong root syst Le 
Let us send you sample and 








lated dressing, free of weed seeds or 
other trash—and BP is 
a safe fertilizer. 


A 
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ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip 
New York, N. Y. 
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Why Are Lilacs Good This Year? 


BY* reason of the scanty rainfall in the latter part of 1930, 
which year ended 11 inches short of the average, three 
inches of additional deficiency being added before the onset 
of the 1931 growing season, there was reason to expect not 
only casualties among the lilacs, but poor bloom. The water 
shortage was during the months of last year when the buds 
were being formed upon which this year’s bloom depended. 
To be sure, at Breeze Hill we watered with some vigor, but 
all the watering we could do would not amount to ten per 
cent of the missing rainfall. In the desire to mitigate the 
drouth a good coating of stable manure was put on the lilac 
ground, and leaves were piled on as they fell after frost. 
Examining the plants during the Winter, I had to feel that 


| we would have lilacs, but the buds did not look particularly 
| plump or encouraging. 





Yet, for the past two weeks there has been a real feast of 
lilacs. There have been more flowers and larger flowers and 
finer panicles than I have seen before, here or anywhere else, 
Each sort has seemed to try to outdo itself and all its previous 
records. 

Naturally, I want to know why, and I have asked many 
who are interested in plant biology and plant nurture. No one 


| has produced a real reason which seems conclusive, though the 


most tenable statement seems to stand on the basis that the 
drouth compelled the plants, in view of the circumstances, to 
do the best they could toward reproduction, with a resulting 
gorgeous bloom display. This is a guess. Perhaps some reader 
of Horticulture will also guess. Meanwhile we have had the 


lilacs! 


One is reminded in looking over a good lilac collection 
(and we think we have a good lilac collection) of Professor 
Sargent’s sage remark some years ago, when asked to name a 
dozen good lilacs, that any dozen was a good dozen if it 
included the colors and forms desired by the chooser. There is 


| amazingly little difference in any distinctive way. Therefore, 


I am persuaded that the 29 vulgaris hybrids at Breeze Hill 


_ are as good as and no better than any other 29 selected with 


reasonable thought. 
One must confess certain preferences. Adelaide Dunbar 
stands as very distinct by reason of the curious cupped form 


_ of the petals. Hyacinthiflora has looked more like its name 
| than it ever did before. Jan van Thol did provide flowers 


| fifteen-sixteenths of an inch across, which was satisfactorily 


close to Mrs. King’s prediction of an inch diameter several 


| years ago. Vestale has, however, been the dominant single 


white lilac. A grand old plant of President Grevy, which has 


| been growing for 20 years, filled all desires for a light blue 


| double lilac. 


But I don’t want to individualize, for the reason above 
stated. I do want to call attention to the fact that Syringa 


| pubescens, which comes just into the center of the vulgaris 


hybrid season with its full flood of exquisite flowers, is a 
really superb thing. Its distinctive quality is not only its even 
and lovely color, but its pleasant habit of blooming to the 
ground each year, whether the plant is 18 years old, as is the 


| one which came to me in 1913 from the Arnold Arboretum, 
| or a half-dozen years old, of our own raising. Nothing else 
| in the whole lilac show touches its unique display. 


Then I ought also to mention Syringa reflexa, with its 
peculiarly distinct bloom habit reasonably described by its 


| specific name, and its delightful pink inflorescence later than 
| others. 


Syringa dilatata was the first lilac to open, and has value 
in that direction. The much-touted vulgaris-Giraldi hybrids 
which were to be especially early have never so performed, and 


| are not sufficiently early or sufficiently distinct to be bothered 
with. 


But why did we have good lilacs this year? 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Outstanding Tulips and Daffodils 


b Race tulip season has been a delight. It is hard to single 
out two or three among the many beautiful new varieties, 
and the older ones we take as a matter of course. 

Georgia, one of the Triumph tulips, is very lovely, creamy 
with a carmine edge which deepens and spreads as the flower 
ages. It is earlier than most of the main season tulips, and 
lasts nearly as late as the latest. 

Leda, deep pink with a white base, is one of the daintiest 
of the hybrid tulips, and Dido, a great, gorgeous flower of a 
a deep rich pink with a salmony yellow edge. Ambrosia is 
much the same color as Dido, but the colors are blended 
through the whole flower. Carrara and Themis are two 
beautiful whites, much alike. Carrara began sooner and lasted 
just as long here. 

The daffodils were wonderfully lovely this year in New 
Hampshire. As usual, Sirdar and Seagull were especially full 
of bloom. Croesus, one of the very beautiful Incomparabilis 
type, a large pale yellow flower with a deep orange cup, bore 
26 flowers from one bulb planted in 1925. Mt. Erebus, 
Arion and Phyllida are three very lovely Leedsiis, of different 
sizes. Bath’s Flame, Bernardino and Holbein are three fine 
“Incomps.”’ Jasper is a small but richly colored Barrii. Danes- 
field is a very large and beautiful trumpet, classed as a white, 
but with me the trumpet stays yellow. 

Golden Sceptre, a jonquil hybrid, has the longest season 
of bloom of any with me—a rather small flower of a very 
cheerful yellow. 

Mustapha, Imperator, Selina Malone, Lady de Bathe, 
Pedestal, Alicea—all are lovely, as are the older Homespun, 
Weardale Perfection and Queen of the North, to name only 
a few. 

Why people do not take more interest in daffodils I cannot 
understand. No flower is daintier, or easier to grow, and 
practically every one is worth growing, so no one need be 
deterred by expense, even if they cannot afford the newer ones. 

—Rachel E. Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 


Growing Roses Under a Tent 


ROWING roses under a covering of tobacco cloth is a 
very good aid in developing perfection of the blooms, 
for it tempers the winds and the rains and the burning sun. 
The delicate colorings are preserved, the rose opens better, 
and I have thought varieties inclined to ball were improved. 
I have not always used the covering, but without this pro- 
tection, quality and quantity of bloom were certainly not as 
good. 

The objection to using tobacco cloth for shade is a serious 
one. It is unsightly, because a frame-work is necessary to hold 
it up. This spoils the appearance of the rose garden and its 
use will never become general. My chief pleasure and aim in 
cultivating the rose is to produce a perfect bloom in all its 
wondrous beauty. I cut the blooms as soon as they open, place 
them in water and enjoy them in the house where rains and 
winds cannot harm them. It too often happens that a tre- 
mendous rainfall or windstorm will ruin a crop of blossoms 
if left on the plants, and this is discouraging. 

I have come to the conclusion that in this section of the 
United States, one cannot raise perfect roses without much 
tare and coddling. It can be done if the rose lover has un- 
bounded enthusiasm. To bring them through the Winter 
months and the still more trying Spring months requires an 
expenditure of much time, labor, thought and money. It is 
cheaper to buy new roses every Spring and treat them as 
annuals. 

—George P. Cheney. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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Look to the Care of Your 
Living Trees | 
The same thoughtfulness and devotion that 


prompts you to have a Veterinary look after 
your blooded live stock and pets should prompt 
you to engage the services of trained Treecul- 
turists to look after the health of your Trees. 
Your trees cannot plead for help —either you 
volunteer it, or they die! We place our special- 
ized training and long experience at your disposal. 


Our Free Booklets witi tell you much 
that you should know about your Trees. 
Ask for them—without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 








FOR LATE PLANTING 
Get Your Plants From 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


6 Good Rock Plants 6 Good Garden Perennials 


Achillea tomentosum, yellow. Perennial Aster, Maid of Athens, pink. 
Alyssum argenteum, yellow. Artemisia lactifolia, cream. 
Erysimum pulchellum, yellow. Malva moschata, alba, white. 

Silene alpestris, white. Heliopsis pitcheriana, yellow. 
Polemonium humile, blue. Anchusa barrelieri, blue. 

Viola, Jersey Gem, blue. Statice latifolia, lavender. 


All of the above at 25c each; 3 of one kind, 60c 


If interested in Real Hardy Shrubs, Roses, Trees, Evergreens, 
Perennials or Rock Plants send for our free catalog. 


It Will Interest You. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES BARRE, VERMONT, Dept. H 











DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time in Summer. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 

















HARDY “BEDFORD GROWN” 


Trees, Shrubs and Plants for all purposes 
Send for Price List 
THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 


Bedford Massachusetts 
(Where Your Father Purchased) Telephone Lexington 0274 

















IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
ZA work, Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
A binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
A $4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
Z prepaid in N. E. 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $4 for 100 Ib. sack, freight pre 

paid in N. E. 


. Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 





BOSTON, MASS 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 

















Try This New 
Insect Spray That 


KILLS PLANT INSECTS 


EVER GREEN is non-poi- 

sonous to humans, birds and 

pets, but fatal to plant insects 
{both chewing and sucking types}. It 
is easy to get, easy to use and will 
protect your flowers all during the 
growing season. Try EVER GREEN. 
Highly concentrated, 1-oz. size 35c, 
6-0z. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardware, 
drug and department stores. Also kills 
fleas on dogs. Write McLaughlin 
Gormley King Co.,1715 Fifth St. S.E., 
Minneapolis, for booklet. 1-oz. size 
sent postpaid for 35 cents if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


GREEN 


NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


VERY FINE PERENNIALS 


Including 









Interesting Rock Plants 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog on Request 





Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 
Seeds 25c per packet, 5 for $1.00 
Plants 24, in. pots 25c each 
Visit our gardens at your leisure 
and see our high quality stock. 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
Route 126 














SCOTCH ROSES 


Strong pot-grown plants with well estab- 
lished root system, available for planting 
any time. 11 varieties with complete color 
range. 


$1.25 each $10.00 per ten 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 





VIOLA, JERSEY GEM 


Large rich purple flowers 
Vigorous habit, long season of bloom 
Every garden should have it 


Compact plants from 2!4-inch pots 
$2.00 for 10 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 














Husky two year old Hardy White 
Mountain grown English Hybrid Del- 
phiniums, best Blackmore & Langdon 
and Kelway Strains, all shades from 
pale to dark blue. 

$3.50 per dozen, $30.00 per 100 F. O. B. 
Our Station. 

ALBAMONT GARDENS 

CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 








HORTICULTURE 


Bluets for the Rock Garden 


A TINY plant well worth the notice of all flower enthusi- 
asts is one of our commonest wild friends, usually called 
‘“‘Innocence’’ or “‘Bluet’’ which grows in scattered patches in 
almost every pasture and plot of ground that is uncultivated 
for any length of time. This dainty houstonia will accommo- 
date you to the extent of growing in sun or shade, in any 
poor soil or moist rich loam, and when grown as a garden 
flower in a good, well-weeded spot, it responds in such a 
whole-hearted way as to make one gasp with wonder and 
ask if it can truly be the same as our ordinary meadow weed. 
It forms solid, thick, cool looking sheets of most delicate 
pale blue, as perfect as any ground cover or mat forming rock 
plant and is worthy of more frequent use for such purposes. 
Little enough labor is entailed as they are to be found any- 
where and there is no risk of loss from transplanting. 
—M. Stearns. 

Andover, Mass. 


Ammonium Sulphate for Lawns 


Dear Sir—In the May 15 issue of Horticulture, Page 232, 
there is an excellent article on proper feeding of the lawn. 
Following this article is a list of fertilizing material com- 
monly used on lawns. 

In this list sulphate of ammonium is given as being neutral, 
slow and encouraging to weeds and clover. This listing must 
be due to some typographical error as sulphate of ammonia is 
quite the opposite in its soil reaction to that given in the 
article. Sulphate of ammonia in contact with soil is decidedly 
acid in its reaction and is very rapid. It will not encourage 
weeds and clover but rather discourages them. It would be 
unfortunate if some of your readers were to be deprived of 
the use of one of our most useful lawn fertilizers due to the 
evident error. 

—Alfred T. Comstock. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Two Unusual Globeflowers 


HE various kinds of trollius with their richly colored 

flowers and dark green foliage are much admired in Spring 
gardens. There are two new kinds which deserve special at- 
tention, one of which is Eleanor. This kind has characteristic 
globular flowers, but is colored clear yellow. The blooms are 
considerably larger than those of the common globeflower, 
T. europaeus. Another new kind is Daphne, which has more 
pointed petals than the other kinds. These unfold consider- 
ably, showing a double center. The color is rich orange. Both 
of these varieties may be had in flower by mid-May in the 
vicinity of Boston. 

















VIOLA RHODODENDRONS 
"MAGGIE MOTT" Are Now in Bloom 
The lovely lavender Viola of 18 to 24 in. $24.00 _ a 
English gardens. Very large 2to Sf. 36.00 
flower. Exquisitely colored in . Varieties: 
: a Maximum, Carolinanum and 
soft shades of lavender. Catawbiense 


Also Hybrids 


in the much desired red and 
crimson shades as well as pinks, 
whites and lavenders. 


18 to 24 in. at $5.00 each 


(Shipped safely now with 
possible slight setback) 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 


Wachuchunk Nursery, Cohasset, Mass. 


Plants from 
English grown seed 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25.00 


AMY HORE 
Grower of hardy perennial plants 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 
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PLANTS ARE 
GROWING NOW! 


but most of the evergreens 





Aur 

harden their new growth and re Avi 
Che 

their resting period by August. Fra 
Fuy 


you are going to do worthwhifl Gra 
evergreen planting, do it during Jud 
this rest period, — and now is Le 
time to make your plans. Ti po: 
Princeton Handbook and a conf soy 
plete booklet “How to Plant” wif -,, 


be sent on request. 


PRINCETON NURSERIE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 

















The book you need now to refer tog lat 
selection of Winter and Spring-floweg in 
Bulbs and Seeds that should be plan ~~ 
at this season. You will find its cult@ po 
advice an aid to success with both Fig } 
ers and Vegetables. 
For a free copy, mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. T-1. - 








| Winter Street 





Alpine and Rock Garden Pla 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Appl 
Cotoneasters Azaleas — 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. r— 

Send for 1931 Catalogue | 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Weston, 








NARCISSUS—DIRECT FROM GRO 
6 Glory of Sassenheim, 12 Alba Gram 
flora, 6 Chinese Sacred Lilies. Floweril ( 
size $2.50, postpaid. Cash with order. Li a 
on request. TyDee Bulb Gardens, 67 

Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 0 

Tyler, Owner. S 














H.ERNEST CONWE! 


To create an effect of antiquity, 


Boxwood 


From this splendid collection of raré 
Old English Boxwood, you may select 
pieces suitable for any landscap? 
effect—foundation plantings, hedges. 
circles, corner pieces or matched pairs. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attentiot 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 
MILTON, DELAWARE 
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FINE 


PEONIES and IRISES 


PRICED RIGHT 


Peonies Iris 
Aureaolin ....$1.75 Ambassadeur .. . $.25 
Avant Guarde . 1.50 Gil le GS a 50 
Cherry Hill ... 1.00 eee -35 
Frances Willard 1.00 Clematio .... 25 
Fayajo ...-.- 3-00 Dominion 1.50 
Grace Loomis . 5.00 aia i 

Folkwang ..... -50 

Jeannot ...... 3.00 . 
Judge Berry ... 1.50 Julia Marlowe .. .75 
o>) ae 2.50 Lady Byng .... .25 
Le Cygne .... 2.00 Mons. O. Perthus .25 
Raoul Dessert . 3.00 Morning Splendor .35 
Rosa Bonheur . 1.50 Mildred Presby . .35 
Secretary Fewkes 1.75 Mary Gibson ... .35 
Souv. de Louis SE a6 ea one 
i 1.50 0 ee Be | 
Tourengelle .. 1.50 A -50 
Mrs. C. S. Minot 5.00 Rheingauperle .. .50 

No order accepted for less than $2.00 
Send for complete list 
HERBERT F. CHASE 
FERNLEA GARDENS 

94 Summer Street Andover, Mass. 





PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 


New Colorings in Irises 


This trend is definitely reflected in our 
latest descriptive catalog. Over 250 of the 
finest Tall Bearded including Jacquard, 
our introduction for 1931, as well as 100 
varieties of Dwarf, Intermediate and 
Beardless types are listed. 


You should have this reference on Iris 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
R. B. 10 CINCINNATI, 0. 








Williamson 


IRISES 


Lovely new varieties, pro- 
duced by iris specialists. 
Write for Price List 
The Longfield Iris Farm 
423 Market Street 
Bluffton, Ind. 

















TWO RARE DWARF IRIS 


Very dwarf and very early, 5 in. high, 
April, For rock garden or edge of border. 
Plant Now 
Atroviolacea, red-purple $1.25 for 5 
Azurea (Caerulea), pale blue 1.50 for 5 
(Postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 











Seabrook Nurseries 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
English Wallflower 


(Sutton’s) 


Strong plants—31¥” pots 
Each 25c-——Dozen $2.00 


C. J. McGregor & Sons, Inc. 
Newburyport, Mass. 











PHLOX 
E. I. FARRINGTON 
(NEW) 
Gorgeous salmon-pink. Superior to E. 


Campbell. Strong grower, no brownin 
of foliage; 50c each, $5.00 a doz. . 


MOORE & LUNN 
Palmouth Massachusetts 











HORTICULTURE 


New England Alpines 


ic is really not necessary to travel hundreds of miles to the 
Rocky Mountains, or to Swiss meadows, or to Italian rock 
ledges in order to see alpine plants blooming in their own 
habitat. Yet comparatively few of us realize the interesting 
variety of such plants that may be found above the tree line 
among the rocks and boulders on our own White Mountains 
in New Hampshire. If one has the energy to climb one of 
the Presidential Peaks at intervals through the Summer, he 
might write a wonderful rock garden book filled with the 
changing flora from June to October. But if he has time for 
only one trip, he will be surprised at what he may find. 
Last July the writer saw a real alpine garden blossoming 
near the huts on Mount Madison. To be sure, the colors at 
that season have not the variety of the Swiss Alps or the 
gorgeousness of the Rockies, but they seem to suit the gray 





ruggedness of our own hills. Such a flower hunt carries the | 


climber through several changes of seasons. For at the base of 
the trail he will probably find the white-fringed orchid, 
Habenaria lacera, that blossoms in July, green berries on the 
clintonia, and seed pods forming on the bunch berries. But 
as he proceeds, the climate changes. The bunch berries, Cornus 
canadensis, have just shed their petals, the star flower gleams 
white against the moss, the wood sorrel, Oxalis acetosella, is 
still in flower, and as we push on the shy pink twin flowers, 
Linnaea borealis, are blooming under every fallen rock, and 
their faint delicious perfume is added to the delectable wood- 
land smells that fill the air. The trees are growing sparser and 
stunted when we find a few pale primrose-colored petals still 
clinging to the clintonia stems, where only berries were lately 
to be seen. 

Emerging from the tree line, the flora changes completely. 
The mountain cranberry appears, its trailing vines now 
covered with blossoms, shaped like those of a blueberry, but 
waxy pink in color. All over the rock grows a minute white 
sand wort at this time in full flower, and making great snowy 
patches on the rocks above us. Near the summit of the trail 
is an interesting geum with shiny green leaves and blossoms 
like the yellow buttercup. There are cushions of diapensia but 
its blossoms, like those of the rock rose, have fallen and so 
have those of the Lapland azalea, which is not a shrub, but a 
diminutive rock plant. The crevices between the rocks were 
filled with the Labrador tea, a highly aromatic plant with 
thick woolly foliage. There were still a few flowers left, round 
white balls of tiny blossoms like those of a miniature spice 
bush. A mint-like plant also grew between the rocks with 
deep wine-colored stems and a single pale lavender blossom. 
Most engaging of all, perhaps, was the rock goldenrod, 
scarcely three inches high, its tuft of yellow blossoms about 
as large as the tip of one’s little finger. One of these we carried 
home and it is now growing quite happily in our own rock 
garden with saxifrages from Oregon and poppies from 


| Switzerland. 











There is an austere beauty about these little gardens in the 
(Make Your Own Collection) 
Amber, Argynnis, Ariel, Chalcedony, Damozel, 


IRISES Duke of York, Elaine, Hesperia, Iduna, Isis, 


Lady Byng, Lord of June, Lustre, Mary Gibson, Mrs. Cuth- 
bertson, Priscilla, Solana, Taj Mahal, Yellow Moon. 
Any 3 for $1.00 postpaid, 10 for $3.00 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
MRS. E. L. SCHEFFY WEST MANSFIELD, MASS. 














IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 


| $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms (ready in August) large pkt. 50 cts. 


Peonies and Delphiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Grow ‘Better Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Foliage becomes bright and luxuriant. 
Blooms of rare new perfection appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At 
your dealer’s or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Spray: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INszoTROGEN kills 
leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Oontrol.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








You Should See Now Our 
Mountain Laurel Flame 
and Canescens Azaleas 


and You Would Buy 
Quick at 


$24.00 per doz. for 2 ft. sizes 
36.00 per doz. for 3 ft. sizes 


(Shipped safely now with 
possible slight setback) 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 


Wachuchunk Nursery, Cohasset, Mass. 











WEG MWAYSGMW'G 


How to organize flower shows— 
How to win prizes— 
How to make money for the Club 


These are a few of the many sub- 
jects covered in a practical way 
by 


GARDEN CLUBS 


Their Activities and Organization 


by FLORENCE C. SPELLER 


This is the first book of its kind, just 
what thousands of garden club members 
have been waiting for. 160 pages cram- 
med full of authoritative information, 
handsomely bound and illustrated. 


$2.50 at all-bookstores 
MOHAWK PRESS, Inc. NEW YORK 























Now is the time! 


to try it on your own Lane 


i 


Write for Information and Trial Price 
INDEPENDENT MFG. CO. 


$890 Cedar Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS _gcow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 

pensive — ges early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing. invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 

LOAMAT LOOSE MULOH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Pottiag 
Soil. Light — Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEA IOAMAT, «a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 











Sickle 


12-inch 
— 


; “=. = 
24-inch Weight 20 lbs. 
Double edge reversible detachable blades 
Pressed Steel Construction 
Cuts dandelions, blackheads, long thin 
grass regardless of hight without effort. 


Write for description of our 
STEEP BANKING MOWER 


AUTO-SICKLE CoO. 
South Natick Mass., U. 8. A. 





The Mower 
all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 

the grasa until it cuts 
it. You can cut tall 
grass and weeds be- 
tween rows and un- 
der shrub fences. If 
your dealer does not 
handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 


Clipper Mfg. Oo., Inc., Dept. H, Dixon, Il. 


2 RED ARROW . 
INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


The superior Pyrethrum Spray for soft- 
bodied insect pests. Non-poisonous, 
safe, effective, on flowers, vegetables 
or fruit. Requires no spreader. 


Oz. 35c; % pt. $1.00; % pt. $1.75; 
qt. $6.00; gal. $20.00; postpaid. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















HORTICULTURE 


gray rocks of our own New England hills that is even more 
appealing sometimes than the variety of beauty in the Alps, 
or the riotous profusion of flowers on the cliffs above Ravello 
and Amalfi. Surely nowhere else in the world is there such 
sparkling tonic in the air or such velvety depths of blue in 


the sky. 
—Margaret A. Whiting. 


Sudbury, Mass. 


Summer Lectures at Hillcrest Gardens 


| Spt te year a series of lectures is given at Hillcrest Gardens, 
Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass., for the benefit of the 
boys who attend the school maintained by Miss Marion Roby 
Case. The lectures are given on Wednesday afternoons at half 
past three o’clock. The schedule for this season is as follows: 


July 1. War on Insects, by Mr. Harold C. Stevens of Salem, Mass. 
July 8. Adventures in Rose Growing, by Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
President of the American Rose Society. 
What Plants Know, by Mr. Herbert W. Faulkner of Washing- 
ton, Conn. 
Botanical Films, from the Harvard Film Foundation. 
The Most Satisfactory Roses for Our Locality, by Dr. G. 
Griffin Lewis, President of the Syracuse Rose Society. 
Beauty in the Commonplace, by Mr. Charles Frederick 
Whitney of Danvers, Mass. 
Plant Hybridization, by Dr. A. B. Stout, Director of the 
Laboratories of the New York Botanical Gardens. 
Trailing Nature, by Mr. William H. Carr, Assistant Curator 
of the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Experiences of a Hillcrest Boy, Dr. E. Stanley Hobbs, Jr., 
Waltham, Mass. 
September 2. Bird Contest, Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, Mass. 
September 7. Labor Day. The boys will read their papers. Judges: 
Mr. Joseph Blake Field, Headmaster of the Mesa Ranch 
School, Mesa, Arizona; Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, 
Bird Acres, Sharon, Mass. 


July 15. 


July 22. 
July 29. 


August 5. 
August 12. 
August 19. 
August 26. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Trees and plants from Vermont, 1931.” 
Anthon, Julius. (2215 East 46th St., Seattle, Wash.) 
(Plants and shrubs for the rock garden, and native rock plants 


and ferns.) 
(Rosebank, Cape Town, So. Africa.) 


Ayres Nurseries. 
“Bulbs for 1931.” 
Balme, Prof. Jean.’ (Apartado 1651, Mexico.) 
“Cactées du Mexique, 1931.” 
Barclay, Hugh B. (Narberth, Pa.) 
“Ground cover and rock garden plants, creepers, perennials, and 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs.” 
“Pachysandra.” 
Barnes Bros. Nursery. (Yalesville, Conn.) 
(Deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs, perennials, roses, 


fruits, etc.) 
Bay State Nurseries, Inc. (North Abington, Mass.) 

“Better gardens for 1931.” (Evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs, vines, perennials, and fruit trees and bushes.) 

“Price list, spring 1931.” 

Belmont Gardens. (159 Brighton St., 

“1931 specialties, roses, gardenias, 
floral arrangements.” 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 

“Roses.” 

Broadway, W. E. (Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies.) 

(Cacti, succulents and orchids.) 

Cape Cod Nurseries. (H. V. Lawrence, Falmouth, Mass.) 

(Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, roses, hardy garden 
flowers.) 

Cole Nursery Co. ( Painsville, Ohio.) 

(Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, vines, roses, perennials, 

fruit trees and bushes, vegetables, etc.) 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) 

(Special offer of Roses.) 

Crissey, W. L. (Alpine Gardens, R.F.D. 2, Gresham, Oregon.) 

“Perennials, irises, peonies, specializing in choice alpines.” 

Diener, Richard. (Oxnard, Calif.) 
(Flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, plants, and books.) 
Edgell Road Gardens. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) 

“1931. Trees, shrubs, vines, roses, perennials, rock garden and 

alpine plants, evergreens, etc.” 
mo i Ltd. (Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts., Eng- 
and. 

“Price list of alpine and herbaceous plants, 1931.” 

Elliott Nursery Co. (336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

“Seeds of annual and perennial flowers, novelties and unusual 
varieties.” (General catalog of evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs, perennials, roses, etc.) 

English, Carl S., Jr. (1586 Chatham St., Portland, Oregon.) 

“Native perennials and seed from the Pacific Northwest.” 


Belmont, Mass.) 


garden plants, and artistic 
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No longer need you wonder where ti 
choice things in plant life may be obtaine 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


The Plant Buyers Index 
is completely rewritten and brought to date F 


Over 25,000 varieties covering all sections of thy 
United States, including Trees, Shrubs, Vine F 
Fruits, Nuts, Rock Plants, Iris, Peonies, . 9 
Bulbs, even Cacti and the Key gives you at o 

the sources from over 300 leading plantsmen a 
numerous specialists that offer the same. 

A 384-page, well-bound book with ample spac 
for your individual notes; of convenient 5 by 7 


in. size. 
Price, postpaid, $10.00 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
Reading, Mass. 





Est. 36 Years 


SHUTE’S SPECIAL GERMAN 
PEAT MOSS 
Unexcelled in bulk, yma and price 

Single Bales $3.0 
delivered f.o.b. aie 
Philadelphia _ 


Ten Bales 

Twenty-five Bales . 
Fifty Bales 1.60 
One Hundred Bales 1. I 


E. L. SHUTS & CO. 


porters 











POSITIONS WANTED 





Couple, German, no children: Man, 38, 
experienced farmer, all live stock, espe- 
cially poultry; at present manager of large 17 
poultry farm. Wife, 32, trained gardener, 
eight years’ experience greenhouse al 
estate management; good grower, two 
years’ theoretical training. Are open for 
sition on a 
ferences. 
N. J., 


ox 305, Cedar Grove, B 
Essex a 





Greenhouse man, would like steady posi- 
tion, experienced in all garden work. Sin- 
gle, age 26. Best of references. J. G., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 





Greenhouse man desires position, 15 years’ 
experience potted plants, cut flowers, vege- 
tables, outdoors and under glass. Capable 
of taking charge of large or small estate. 
Single, 30 years qld. Best of references, 
C. Mc., Care of Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Private Secretary—Former secretary to & 
leading landscape architect desires posi- 
tion with a horticulturalist, an architect, 
a landscape architect or some one inter. 
ested in garden development. Six years’ 
experience and excellent references. B. 
Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. . 





Superintendent or Gardener: Experienced 
in all branches of work on private estates, 
English born, married, no family, Ameri- 
can citizen. References. Address Joseph T. 
Oulds, Care of Breck’s Nurseries, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 





Young man, single, age 25, desires oa 
position. Graduate of Essex County 
cultural School and Massachusetts A 
cultural College, two year course. 
worked in Arnold Aybovetem and with 
Olmsted Brothers. I. J. , Care of “Hot- 
ticulture,” Boston, * ha 





Young man with training with the Arnold | 
Arboretum for five years, desires any po 
tion. Also has hed training with Oimsted 
Brothers. G. T. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working, 39, married; 22 
years’ practical experience in all branches 
of gardening and general upkeep of entire 
estate, excellent references. G. O., Care 


“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, general man, single, Americal, 
honest, reliable, practical ability on flow 
ers, plants, shrubs, landscape, go any 
where, moderate pay. Al references. P. By 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 27, desires summer position — 
on estate. Experienced in all branches 
gardening. Address, M. E., 698 Canton St. 
Ex., Fitchburg, Mass. 





Office: 616 W. "Gpaal St., Phila., Pa. | & 


rivate school or hotel. BN 


y, 


